James Fenimore Cooper

to two nations of monkeys near the South Pole, Leaphigh
(England) and Leaplow (the United States)-often ob-
scures Cooper's meaning instead of clarifying it. The animal
fable is usually a method of simplifying our views of human
nature and institutions. Cooper, against the best practice,
attempts to preserve the complexity of his political ideas in
all of their vast detail and to translate them into the arbitrary
allegorical terms that his form demands. The allegory, chiefly
about the processes of mystification at the bottom of law
and government, is brilliant but fatiguing in its tightly rea-
soned ingenuity. The disconnected episodes demand so much
diligent application on our part that the author's marked
but incomprehensible gaiety, like a scholar's chuckling over
some bit of pornography safely hidden from us in a learned
language, adds to our irritation.

Only the simpler instances of monkey allegory are easy
to follow. In aristocratic Leaphigh, monkeys are ranked by
the length of their tails, the seat of simian reason. In repub-
lican Leaplow, by its own boast the most enlightened nation
on earth, the tail is docked, for natural inequalities are
deemed antirepublican and must be removed to prevent an
aristocracy of the intellect. But Leaplowers when they visit
Leaphigh in a diplomatic capacity put on extra long false
tails. The human visitors to the court of Leaphigh adopt the
practice so that the king will not be shocked. On seeing
them the king praises his savant for "bringing us these speci-
mens of the human family. But for his cleverness, I might
have died without ever dreaming that men were gifted with
tails."

A wealthy Leaplow merchant, Gilded Wriggle, is ashamed
of his country's democratic institutions and of his fellow-
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